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THIS WEEK in one collection, nor are likely to be so seen 
Edmund Spenser ... ... 1280 AGAIN. 

Briwes of Staple, Somerset ...... ... ... ... ... 132 | 

St. John Family: and an trish Branch ... 135 

= — Two Hundred Years Ago. 

AND QUERIES is published every. 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, | Pr 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub-| From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British- 


scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | Gazetteer, Saturday, February 19, 1732. 
n : . 4d. 
aoa. $8.50 Veitheut binding cases) should be | On Saturday Night laft, about Eleven 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. _— o'clock, died in a very advanced Age, at his 
Apartment in Somerfet Houfe, 
a 'of Miremont. He came here in the Begin- 

Memorabilia. ning of King James the 2d’s Reign, was 
——-- made Colonel of a Troop of Horfe in the 
(UR readers may like to have particulars of Reign of King William III, and we hear 

the arrangements made by the Commit- that he hath been fince on Half-Pay. It is 
tee in charge of the Commemoration of the faid, by his Death about three thoufand 
Centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott, Pounds per Annum falls to the Crown. 
which takes place next September, as sent to 


A by Mr. — Milligan, W.S., secretary | By Letters from Antwerp dated the 24th 
Giles Cathedral, | N.S. we have a Confirmation of the 
,° service in St. Giles’s Cathedral, | good News, that the Archduchefs had iffued 
= on 21 Sept., the date of the Cen- 'a Decree abolifhing the Oftend Company, 
mary. cancelling their Charter, ordaining an utter 
at _Ceffation of the Commerce of the Low Coun- 
tte aler was Duried &@ day or two tere- | tries to the Indies for ever, and fignifying 
that his Imperial Majefty’s Intentions with 
3. Publication of commemorative volume | refpect to the Factories would be declared 
ted his the firft proper Opportunity. Thefe Letters 
» ected by rotessor add, that the Directors of the faid Company 
« hibiti d had immediately publifh’d there this Piece 
. An Oxmibition Of portraits and manu- | of News, to prevent People from becoming a 
scripts to be held from 1 July to 30 Septem-— Prey to the Stock-Jobbers 
the National Gallery, Edinburgh. Tihe Report of the Earl of Portmore’s hav- 
Reet Masque of scenes from the Waverley | ing fent for feveral Suits of fine Cloaths from 
Ushe Tower in the Paris, and bought feveral Things, on his 
6 P ony Edinb h schoo] being Rominated as Embaffador to go to Com- 
children i the W Eli 00" | pliment Don Carlos, is groundlefs, his Lord- 
en in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, | fhip having made no Preparation for fuch a 
probably in September. | 
In addition to these, it is the Committee’s | Sao ol the Agents and Clerks of — the 
a _lectureship in Scottish | Charitable Corporation are already order’d 
into Cuftody and it’s hoped in a few Days 
To ‘fome more of Thofe Charitable Gentlemen 
Hees, of ked | will have the fame Fate, unlefs by an ample 
as veen asked  Difcovery they merit the Favour from the 
or, of which, so far, under £600 has been | Honourable Committee 
received. It is hoped that now the Centen- 
ary Year has arrived, more contributions 
will come in. They should be sent to the Hatract of a Letter from Stockholm, Jan, 26. 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Elliot R. Smail, The We have had fuch vaft Quantities of Snow, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, 80, Nicolson that no Horfe or Sledge can get forward, and 
Street, Edinburgh. | they are forced to carry the Mails on Mens 
The exhibition of portraits and manu- | Shoulders, on which Account our Letters 
scripts will be of outstanding interest, as from Gottenburgh, which were due two Days 
the items in both have never been seen before ago, are but juft come in. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS. 
(See ante p. 110). 


WHERE did the poet’s family hail from? 
That he was born in London there can 
‘ Pro- 


be no doubt from his own words in 
thalamion :— 


Mery London, my most kyndly Nurse 
That to me gave this Life’s first native sourse. 


and Robert Johnston, already quoted, speaks 
of him as ‘‘ Londini in tenui re natum.”’ 

Camden, Drummond, Sir James Ware, and 
Fuller, in 1606, 1618, 1633, and 1662, respec- 
tively, all make the same assertion, Ware 
adding that he was ‘‘of an ancient and 
noble family.’’ 

An acute controversy once raged over this 
question. Lancashire, and Burnley in par- 
ticular, will have it that his family belonged 
to Hurstwood, near Burnley :— 


-. We have a tradition—current in the neigh- | 
bourhood long before the question was debated | 


in the literary world, and which Tattersall 
Wilkinson had from his great grandfather 
born in 1766—that the poet lived at Hurstwood 

. . and that at Rock Cottage once lived “ the 
widdowes daughter of the glenne” .. . and 
documentaty proof that the Spenser family 
lived at Hurstwood for four centuries namely 
from 1292 to 1690. (‘ Memories of Hurstwood ” 
by Tattersall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall, 
1899). 

If the authors had written:—‘‘ A Spenser 
family lived at Hurstwood for four cen- 
turies ’’ their case would have been more 
fairly presented. 

In the Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1866-7, is an 


article by Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson entitled | 


‘Edmund Spenser and the E st Lancashire 
Dialect ’ in which he states that 


Fox-Stones—a farm originally reclaimed from 
the waste lands near Hurstwood—is generally 
understood to have been granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to the poet and that the original deed 
is supposed to be in the possession of a solici- 
tor in Burnley. (Italics not in the original). 


Mr. Wilkinson cites examples of purely 
Lancashire words from Spenser’s poems :— 


| chips, clout, conno, couth, cragg, crank 
crawed, cuddie, dapper, eld, gang, gate, gars, 
gride, harbrough, haveour, kirk, latch, lever, 
lig, lope, melling, mickle, mizzle, nar, peek, 
reek, routs, rine, sam, sic, smirke, snebbe, 
spere, stur, tickle, totty, wimble, woode. 

In the Transactions of the Burnley Liter. 
ary and Scientific Club, 1886, Mr. W. A, 
Abram set out the pros and cons of this 
question as follows :— 

1. Spenser resided with relations in the 
North of England. 

2. The tradition in the Travers family 
that Sarah Spenser, the poet’s sister, came 
from Lancashire. 

3. The recurrence of the names Edmund 
and Laurence in the Burnley Spensers. 

4. The descriptions of mountain scenery 
in the ‘ Shepheards Calender.’ 

5. The poet’s tomb was erected at the cost 
of Ann Clifford of Skipton Castle. 

6. ‘The money grants from Robert Nowell, 
a Lancashire man. 

7. Dr. Grosart’s researches favour _ this 
view. 

8. The printer, Hugh Singleton,! of Spen- 
ser’s first book was a Lancashire man. 

9. Gabriel Harvey’s letter to Spenser in 
1579 in which Harvey wishes his poems (un- 
permittedly published by Spenser) 
were buried a great deale deeper in the centre 
of the erthe then the heights and altitude of 
the middle region of the very English Alpes 
amountes into in your shier. 

On the other hand Mr. Abram pointed out 
| that Spenser nowhere mentions Lancashire, 
| the Ribble, the Hodder, or the Mersey, and 
/he suggested that the poet may have been 


_ ashamed of his own kin. 

| It is necessary to direct attention to the 
_general haziness and feebleness of most of 
| these so-called evidences of Spenser’s con- 
nexion with Lancashire. In his admirable 
preface to the Globe edition of Spenser's 
works Mr. J. W. Hales states that: ‘‘ After 
leaving the university in 1576, Spenser, then 
| about twenty-four years of age, returned 
to his own people in the North,”’ just as Mr. 
Abram says he “ resided with relations in 
the North of England.” But there is no 
warrant to be found anywhere for this im- 
ported idea that, because the poet lived for 
a year in the North—if he did live in the 
North—he lived there with relations. More- 
over there is no warrant for construing the 


1 One Robert Syngelton was a witness to the 
will of Sir William Spencer on 17 June, 23 
Henry VIII.—i.e. 1532. 
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“North parts’? of the glosse to the June | 
Eclogue of the ‘ Shepheards Calender ’ into | 
the North of England. North” is a 
lative term. Indeed one commentator has | 
taken the expression in the glosse to be an | 
allusion to the family of Sir Thomas North | 
of Kirtling, Cambridgeshire, whose daughter, 
Elizabeth, he takes to be the original of 
Rosalind. The advocates of Lancashire do 
not at all attempt to explain how the poet’s 
parents, resident in London, c. 1550, came 
to be transplanted into Lancashire. 

The tradition in the Travers family makes | 
Garstang, much further north than Burnley, 
the place of origin of John Travers and his 
father, Brian Travers, and they incline to 
the belief that Edmund Spenser’s family be- 
longed also to this locality, alleging that a, 
relative of Sir John Spencer had a_ lease 
from the Crown of property there for a term 
of 199 years from 1536, at the expiration | 
of which it was granted to Sir Robert Wal- 

ole. 

: The recurrence of the name, Edmund, in 
the Hurstwood Spensers is of no special 
significance and that of the name, Laurence, 
has no significance whatever, as will subse- 
quently appear. The name, Edmund, is of 
frequent occurrence in the Spenser family. 
An Edmund Spencer of Clyfton, Lanes, ap- 
pears in the Plea Rolls (Lancs) of the year 
1465. An Edmund Spenser witnessed the | 
signature to a document at Antwerp in 1529. — 
An Edmund Spencer appears, as the holder 

of a considerable estate in Devonshire, in a 

Chancery I.P.M. of November, 1499. In 

1552 an Edmund Spenser, whose wife’s name 

was Agnes, made his will, to be found 

amongst the wills of the Commissary Court 

of London. The testator had a brother Wil- 

liam Spenser. An Edmunde Spencer ap- 

poses in Ormskirk Parish Registers as the 

usband of Elizabeth Lunge or Lune whom 

he married in 1560, in 1570 as the father 

of a son whom he curiously named Hamlet, 

and he died in 1588 and is buried in the 

high chancel there. Roger Spencer of 

Congleton had a son, Edmund, born in 1600; 

and several other instances of this particular 

name could be cited. 

The unfortunate word ‘‘ shier ’’—if indeed 
Gabriel Harvey used this word—is respon- 
sible for much of theory of Spenser’s Lan- 
cashire origin, and yet in the preface to the 

Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey’ published 
by the Camden Society the word is printed 

aler”? and the writer of the preface was 
John Long Scott, Assistant Keeper of MSS., 
British Museum. A very recent examina- 


tion under a strong magnifying glass of 
Harvey’s manuscript leaves no doubt that his 
words were ‘‘ ye Aier,’’ that is he wishes his 
poems buried deeper in the earth than the 
height to which the English Alps rise in 
the air. 

Dr. Grosart, whose obsession with the 
theory of the poet’s Lancashire origin had 
reached the pitch at which men _ become 
imbecile, refers to Mr. Scott on this matter 
as follows :— 

““ By one of those irritating oversights or 
mishaps into which the most conscientious 
editor may at any moment lapse. . . in the 
Introduction the passage is made to run 
‘in the aier’... grotesque mistake 
the most precious bit of modern found evi- 
dence as to Spenser’s origin.’? One wonders 
whether Dr. Grosart ever saw the original 
letter. As a further example of the obses- 
sion alluded to above one may quote this: 
‘A letter of Gabriel Harvey to Spenser ex- 
pressly designates Pendle Hill as lying in his 
shire (‘your shier’).’? The reverend doc- 
tor does not say that Harvey names Pendle 
Hill but only that he designates it. And it 
all tends to show to what lengths one may 
be driven in an attempt to make facts fit a 
preconceived theory, Dr. Grosart even made 
an effort to reconcile with Lancashire the 
line: 

To make fine cages for the nightingale. 


Why Hugh Singleton must be regarded as 
a Lancashire man is not apparent. One 
finds, for example, one Henry Singleton, 
citizen and stationer of London, witness to 
the will (dated Oct. 24, 1569) of Thomas 
Spenser of St. Giles, Cripplegate (Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Wills). 

The Nowell money grants will be dealt 
with in another place. 

Into the discussion mentioned above came 
Miss Caroline Fishwick (Palatine Note Book 
iv) who vigorously disputed Dr. Grosart’s 
conclusions. ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson,’’ she wrote, 
‘““found in Spenser 45 words of Lancashire 
origin, but Dr. Grosart 550.’ And Dr. 
Grosart made reply to Miss Fishwick, ver- 
bose and blustering. Miss Fishwick made 
rejoinder in November, 1884, and in the 
same month Mr. Abram came in on Dr. 
Grosart’s side, quoting a deed of Nov. 20, 
1572, which mentions John Spenser, citizen 
and clothworker of London, and Alice, his 
wife. He added that this deed belonged to 
the Huntingdon family of Spensers which 
was closely connected with Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton. 
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A note must be interpolated here that this 
John Spenser could not have been the poet’s 
father, his mother’s name having been Eliza- 
beth who very probably survived into the 
last decade of the sixteenth century. 

To this discussion, in November, 1884, 


also. Mr. W. H. D. Longstaff of Gateshead | 


made a contribution marked by evidence of 
much research, which ended very sensibly 
on the note that ‘‘ nobody yet must be dog- 
matic about Spenser. 
enigma.’? In January, 1885, Mr. Longstaff 
contributed a further article in which he 


suggested that the poet may have been grand- | 
son to Anthony, brother of the Sir William | 
Knightley. | 


Spencer whose wife was Susan 
The foregoing pedigree, however, assigns no 
children to this Anthony and Mr. Longstaff 


does not believe that the poet was illegiti- | 


mate. 

It is somewhat significant that the nephew 
of this Anthony, Sir John Spencer of Al. 
thorpe, dying in 1586 bequeathed to his 
“cousin, Anthony Spencer £200 and £20 per 
annum.’ The word cousin ’’ had no doubt 
then a closer approximation in meaning, 
than it has now, to its Latin, equivalent, 
consanguineus and therefore Sir John Spen- 
cer may have so designated his uncle, but 
it should be remarked that this uncle must 


have been a very old man in 1586. The 
will in question was signed on 4 Jan., 
1585/6 and proved on 13 Jan., 1586/7. 


We find, very curiously, an Anthony Spencer 
witness in 1582 to the marriage. at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, of George, 4th 
son of Sir Henry Delves of Dodington, 
Cheshire. Can this have been the beneficiary 
under Sir John Spencer’s will ? ' 

TY. 

Certain it is that Edmund Spenser was 
born in London in either 1551, 1552, or 1553, 
that he attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School there under Dr. Mulcaster; that on 
his going, as sizar, to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, he received, April 28, 1569, a sum of 
ten shillings from a fund left by Robert 
Nowell, Attorney of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, of Reade Hall, Lancashire, to be 
“given to poor schollers of dyvers gramare 
scholles ’’; that he received from the same 
source two shillings and sixpence, April 24, 
1571, and that Nov. 7, 1570, Richard 
Laugher? and Edmond Spenser ‘‘ towe poore 


scholars of Pembrocke haule’’ got six shil- | 


oe Very probably 2nd son of Rychard Laugher, 
Vicar of Edmunton. Will in Consistory of 
Bishop of London, 1570. 
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lings each from this fund by the hands of 
Thomas Newce, fellow of the same house. 

No reference to this fund occurs in the 
actual will of Robert Nowell. It was be 
queathed by nuncupative codicil to the will, 

This Robert was brother of Alexander 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s and of Laurence 
Nowell, Dean of Lichfield, and it is a curi- 
ous, perhaps a significant, fact that Robert 
Nowell, his nephew, dying in 1595 (P.C.C. 
Will, 45, Scott) left to ‘‘ Richard Spenser 
twenty shillings.” 

In the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Report No. iv it is suggested that Spenser 
was passed from Merchant Taylors’ School to 
Pembroke Hall on the nomination of Arch- 
deacon Watts. Watts’s widow who was 
Grace, daughter of John Cock of Colchester, 
mariner, lost her first husband in the sum- 
_ mer of 1577 and she married again Dr. John 
| Yonge, sometime Master of Pembroke Hall, 
now Bishop of Rochester, whose _ secretary 
Spenser became in 1578. 

It is just possible that Archdeacon Watts 
may have had some knowledge of the boy and 
his family and may have been interested in 
his career, 

The poet’s father is said to have been 
John Spenser, his mother’s name was Eliza- 
beth, he had a sister Sarah, and he is said 
tc have had a brother, John, who was also 
a pupil of Merchant Taylors’ School; but 
there is no authority for his father’s name, 
_or for his brother’s — if indeed he had a 
| brother, The John Spenser admitted to Mer- 
| chant Taylors’ School 3 Aug., 1571, was cer- 
| tainly not his brother, and there is no other 
John Spenser in the Register who is at all 
likely to have been a brother of Edmund. 
From his own words we know his mother’s, 
and from an Irish record his sister's, name. 
She was the wife of John Travers. 

In the ‘ Annals of St. Fin Barr's Cathe 
dral, Cork’ we read: 

1623, Geo. Lee, Dean, and the Chapter, grant 
to Robert Travers of Mooretown, a place of 
burial in the South Chancel of our Church ... 
in which place John Travers, father of the 
same Robert, as well as Sara Spenser, als 
| Travers, mother of Robert, with his paternal 
grandmother, as also his two brothers, are 
buried. 

At the University Spenser ‘‘ proceeded” 
B.A. in 1573 and ‘‘ commenced ’’ M.A. in 
1576. He was a diligent student, his works 
giving abundant proof of wide, if not very 
accurate, reading. His student years do not 
seem to have been entirely happy, and he is 
| said to have missed the Fellowship which 
| Lancelot Andrews got. 
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His closest associates amongst his contem- | 
raries seem to have been Gabriel Harvey 
and Edward Kirke who is thought by some 


commentators to be the ‘‘ K.’’ of the 
‘Shepheards Calender.’ Kirke’s career, 
however, was otherwise quite undis- 


tinguished. According to Dr. Grosart he be- 
came rector of Risby, Suffolk, where he died 
in 1613. 

On leaving Cambridge Spenser resided in 
the country for a time: in the ‘‘ North- 
parts’’ as the glosse to the ‘ Shepheards 
Calender’ for June thas it, and during this 
period, 1576-7, he is supposed to have met 
with Rosalinde, ‘‘ the widdowes daughter of 
the glenne,’’ the word glenne’’ denoting 
“hamlet” or “country.”’ With this lady 
he fell in love. We are told that Rosalinde 
is not her real name, that the word is in 
fact an anagram, and that if its letters be 
‘properly ordered’ her real name will be 
revealed. Many names can be thus construc- 


ted such as Rose Dinley, Rose Daniel and 


others, but unfortunately the records of the 
period reveal no person corresponding to any 
of them. 

The name has even been held to stand for 
Spenser’s own poetry and to be but ‘‘ Ronde- 
lais’’? turned about. 

The most interesting of all conjectures so 
far is that of Dr. Percy W. Long of Harvard 
University in Anglia No. xxxi who suggested 
that Rosalinde is Elisa Nord (Elizabeth 
North), the only daughter of Sir Thomas 
North of Cambridge, the translator of Plu- 
tarch. 

This Thomas North was second son of Ed- 
ward, Lord North of Kirtling, Cambs, of 
Middlesex, Suffolk and Huntingdonshire in 
whose will (P.C.C., Morrison, 7), 1565, he 
is mentioned as well as his two children, 
Kdward and Elizabeth. 

Edward Lord North had two sons and two 
daughters, the daughters being Lady Scroope 
and Lady Worcester. 


A sketch pedigree will make this clear. 


Roger North of London Christian Warren, wid., dau. 


* Alice Squyer, d. 1509 
= (1) John Briganten or 


Brigadine 
=(2) Edward Myrfin, of Kirtling, w. pr. 
w.pr. 1528 23 Feb., 1564/5 


of Richard Warcup. 


Edward, Lord North (1) Mrs. Alice Myrfin, wid. 


dau. of Oliver Squyer 
= (2) Margaret Forth, d. 1575 


| | 
Roger, Lord North, — Winifred, dau. *Thomas=Elizabeth Rich, Mary, d. 1564 Christian 


d. 1600 of Robert, Lord 1535-1601 | dau. of ——— —Lord Scroope = William 
Ric ! Colville of London Somerset, 
John (under 16 Mary, under Edward ~~ Elizabeth = Mary d. ys 
in 1564) — 16 in 1564 (1579) 
Dorothy Forth Thomas | 1] 
Stuteville 
6 children of Brinckley, Edward= ... Elizabeth 
Cambs. Lucy 
*Thomas North married secondly 
Judith, dau of Henry Vesey of Elizabeth Catherine 
Isleham, Cambs., widow of Robert — (1596) = (1596) 
Bridgewater. Henry William, 


It has often happened that a young man_ 
lived at Cambridge of which he received the 


on leaving the University, particularly a 


Guildford Lord Petre 


[‘ Prothalamion ’ written for 
these two ladies]. 


he probably knew Sir Thomas North who 


young man of such excellent scholarship as freedom in 1568. 


Edmund Spenser, has found a tutorial post | 
| pedigree would be the Menalcas of the ‘ Shep- 


in some great house. Spenser may have 


filled such a post at Kirtling at any time heards Calender,’ a name borrowed 


Thomas Stuteville therefore of the above 


from 


after 1573 when he ‘“ proceeded’ B.A., and | Virgil’s Eclogues. 


have met there Elizabeth North whose mother 


It is well to add here that the poem 


may have been dead by that time, and the ‘ Prothalamion’ written in 1596 for the 


word ‘‘ Northparts”’ in the glosse may very 
well have been an allusion to this. But 
prescinding altogether from this supposition 


_marriage of the 
| Christian North, Thomas North’s sister, may 
| not have been ‘‘ done ’’ to order but may have 


two grand-daughters of 
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been prompted by Spenser’s acquaintance 
with the North family, perhaps by gratitude 
for some help in his career, because we know 
that Roger, Lord North, was on very confi- 
dential terms with Leicester whom he visited 
at Kenilworth. 

Dr. Long has made out a good case for his 
theory that Rosalinde is Elizabeth North. 
He suggests that ‘‘ widdowe ”’ in this case is 
equivalent to ‘‘ widower,’ recalling the ety- 
mology of the latter word, and he points 
out how apposite would then be Spenser’s 
message in the December Kclogue: ‘‘ Good 
Hobbinol , . . tell Rosalind,’? Harvey (Hob- 
binol) being in Cambridge and _ Elizabeth 
either in Cambridge or at Kirtling in the 
neighbourhood of Newmarket. 

Michael Drayton (1563-1631), however, in 
his ninth Eclogue makes her a Cotswold lass: 

There was the widow’s daughter of the glen, 

Dear Rosalynd, that scarcely brooked compare 
and Joseph Hunter points to Spenser’s ac- 
quaintance with the Welsh border as shown 
in ‘ Daphnaida’ and in the first book of the 
‘Faery Queen,’ ix, 4. 

The ‘ Calender’ abounds in lamentations 
at Rosalind’s cruel treatment. “ Hers,’’ 
runs the glosse for Januarie, “‘is a feigned 
name which, being wel ordered, wil bewray 
the very name of his love and mistresse,’’ 
while the glosse for April states that ‘‘ it 
is well knowen that shee is a gentlewoman of 
no meane house nor endowed with anye vul- 
gar and common gifts, both of nature and 
manners.”’ 

‘Colin Clouts Come Home Again’ closes 
on a note of resignation :— 

Not then to her that scorned thing so base 

But to myself the blame that lookt so hie. 

Perhaps by this time (December, 1591) a 
new star had begun to shine in the firmament 
of love. But Spenser lamented the loss of 
Rosalind so loudly that echoes of it ring in 
contemporary literature. Grosart suggests 
that Spenser as Colin and Rosalind as 
Thestis or Thestylis appear in George Peele’s 
‘Araygnment of Paris, a Pastorall’ which 
was performed before Queen Elizabeth in 
1584. Colin sings his passion of love and 
Thestylis is accompanied by a foul crooked 
churl whom she woos, singing him an old 
song: ‘The Wooing of Colman.’ And the 


poet’s forsaking Rosalind for the woman he | 
ultimately married is supposed to be alluded | 


to in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ I, ii. Dr. Long 
appears to have found reason for his belief 
that the marriage of Elizabeth North to 
Thomas Stuteville was not favourably _ re- 


| 


garded by her uncle, Roger Lord North, 
whose ‘ Household Book’ contains the some. 
what curt entry under 1579, June 8-9: “‘ To 
Shutvile’s mariaeg a meagre gift 
when it is seen that in 1578 he gave his 
niece Elizabeth 17s. to buy smocks and a 


peticote.” 
W. H. Wetpty, 
(To be continued). 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78). 


‘THE sale of the manor had, it is clear, 

been forced upon Briwes by his ever ac- 
cumulating debts at the Exchequer and the 
growing dissatisfaction of the Barons with 
the position. Little by little, his misappro- 
priations—he had possibly regarded them as 
the perquisites of his office as Custos of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk—had_ been 
coming to their notice; and their demands 
had been becoming insistent. His private 
debts, of which one gets a glimpse now and 
then, were probably not small; and _ his 
actions at law had not always been success- 
ful. 

At the risk of some occasional repetition I 
will detail the events of the next few years 
from 1240. 

His accounts as sheriff for 1239 had been 
finally agreed by him at the Exchequer in 
June, 1240, and showed some £33 of later 
debts; and some others of unspecified 
amounts—‘‘ arrears ’’—and moneys received 
by him from amercements, etc., whilst the 
last General Eyre was in Norfolk. These he 
was to pay over to the Exchequer on 25 July 
next. 

The Barons had been pressing him to pay 
sums amounting to 80 marks, duc under 
Fines, when they received notice from the 
King on 29 Jan., 1240, that he had granted 
Brus liberty to pay the debt off by 20 marks 
a year, half at Easter, half at Michaelmas. 

The Easter instalment may or may not 
have been paid, and this or some other in- 
stalments falling due later, failing to be met, 
may explain the action of the Barons in 
handing Briwes over to their Marshal of the 
Exchequer, with threat of imprisonment un- 
less he paid at a date that grim official 
would give him. The threat was sufficient, 
and Briwes was able solemnly to assure his 
captor on 29 June, that he would meet his 
obligation (E. 159/18, m. 18d.). Possibly 
it was then that he paid the £6 10s. men- 
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tioned in the K.R.R. compotus of Norfolk 
and Suffolk of that year (Id. m. 9), and about 
the same time William of Hakeford acknow- 


ledged before the Barons that the money re- | 


ceived from the General Eyre (£14 17s. 2d.) 


which they were demanding from Briwes had | 


been paid by him to himself, (Id. m. 20). 


A little matter next sprang up as to sums_ 


amounting to £5 9s. 8d. he had been paid, 


it was said, when sheriff, by men of the— 
Manor of Ormesby, who were now being sued 
by Briwes’s successor for that amount. To> 
meet the charge the Sheriff of Essex was to. 
have him before the Barons in July. There 


is no further mention of this appointment. 


That he had not forgotten his interview | 


with the Marshal appears probable from three 
entries in an Exchequer ‘ Receipt Roll ”’ of 
25 Hen. III (E. 401/13) of his paying in 


October, 1240, in two sums, 20 marks de Fine | 


and in November, £20 de veteri cremento. 
In May, 1241, the sheriff of Essex and 


the sheriff of Norfolk also, were commanded | 
- to have Briwes before the Barons of the Ex- 


chequer early in July to explain to them 
what crops and chattels he had taken from 
Rannulph Le Breton’s 
Sparle and Causton in 1232. The two man- 
dates imply that it was not known where 
Briwes was then living, at Runham in Nor- 
folk or at Theydon Mount or Little Waker- 
ing in Essex. 

The same months in the Essex sheriff’s 
view of accounts appears an indication that 
Briwes was again getting careless from the 
Barons’ note: n.s.t, Dis. ‘‘ He is not keeping 
up his instalments. Distrain him.’’ The 
mandate to do so does not appear, but an in- 
struction to the sheriff on 13 June to have 
Briwes in court to make a Fine with the 
King for a new debt, the amerciament he 
incurred quia retraxit se, implies that he 
had been at Westminster and had gone off 
without Jeave of the Barons. 

On 5 July the sheriff of Essex was told 
again to bring Briwes before the Barons on 
Breton’s matter on the 23rd of the month 
when he could explain why he had not come 
on the appointed day in June. This appears 
also to have been ineffective, for on 28 July; 
a like instruction to the sheriff is given for 
mid October. Before this date Briwes and 
Beatrice, his wife, had obtained at a liability 
of 100s. a writ to the sheriff of Essex to 
gather together a jury of twelve men of his 
county and have them at the King’s Court 
at Westminster on some date not mentioned. 
In this Briwes and his wife appear to have 


Norfolk manors of | 


| tied the defendants to an action brought 
_ against them by William of Theydon (a kins- 
| man surely of Briwes’s wife) for a disseisin 
| against him. The result was unfortunate for 
the defendants: they lost the day and were 
amerced 25 marks (for their invasion of the 
| King’s law), 

__ The Barons would appear to have sought 
'immediately to collect the money—but were 
informed that the King had respited the 
debt until after some further step in the 
contention with Theydon had been taken. 
(E. 159/20, m, 7). 

The two sums, the 100s. and the 25 marks 

_ with some other amounts appear in the Essex 
Pipe Roll of 1241, whilst in the Compoti of 
Southampton, Norfolk and Somerset reap- 
pear the particulars of the debts of previous 
years. 
_ In October came the statement that the 
| King had conceded to Breton that the value 
of the chattels taken from his lands (in 1232) 
should be allowed him in the Fine he had 
made with the King. The Sheriff of Nor- 
folk, therefore (and similar instructions were 
sent to other Sheriffs) was directed to hold an 
inquisition purposed to ascertain what goods 
_of Breton’s found on his manors of Sporle 
and Causton had been sold, and for how 
much, and by whom the purchase monies had 
been received. The inquisition having been 
held, the Sheriff was to transmit it to the 
_Barons by 19 Nov. This was accordingly 
| done; and the document having been digested, 
| the Sheriff was commanded by the Barons on 
the 23rd of that month to distrain Robert of 
Briwes, Roger of Boylaund and Adam Gulias 
| for £63 16s. 9d., the value of Breton’s goods 
they had taken and sold on his manors men- 
tioned. 

A letter under date 19 Nov., 1241, a memor- 
andum, rather, in reference to  Breton’s 
affair shows that the Barons had on con- 
sideration concluded that Brieus should be- 
come liable to the King for the whole sum 
taken from Breton and that he should obtain 
from his bailiffs or servientes whatever they 
owed him of that sum. 

The £63 16s. 9d., said the Barons, the 
sheriff was to bring them early next year. 
They could, of course, have had no expecta- 
tion of seeing it at that time; but a date 
had to be given. 

The money was not received, and on 12 
March, 1242, the Essex Sheriff was again told 
to have Briwes before the Barons _ after 
Easter. This, however, appears to have been 
ineffective because Briwes was at that time 
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residing on is wife’ s lands at Little Waker- 


ing in the Hundred of Rochford, the lord of 
which claimed to have the Return of Writs, 


that is, the sole right of serving the King’s 
The Sheriff had 
consequently handed him the Barons’ man- 


writs within that liberty. 


date. A further mandate to him on 17 May, 
to have Briwes and two had 
pledged his appearance at the Exchequer be- 


fore them achieving no result, another man- 
sicut alias followed to the sheriff to | 


date, 


have him and his two pledges at the Ex- | 


chequer on 30 June, to which was added the 


note that Briwes had land in Little Waker- 
ing that was not in the Liberty of Rochford 
by which he could be distrained to come. 
Briwes had meanwhile moved off to Norfolk 
and consequently the Sheriff of Essex was 
relieved of the job. He could not compel 
a man to come who was not in his shire. 
Aug 
him for the £63 16s. 9d. owing for Breton’s 
goods and to have the sum at the Exchequer 
In October. The mandate was tested by 
Swerford by the way, 
Red Book of the Exchequer. 

A few weeks earlier, to digress a little, 
on 5 July, the Sheriff of Norfolk was told 
to have Briwes in Court in October to an- 
swer the complaint of Geoffrey of Herpol, 
William of Illington, Andrew 
(aurifaber), Ralph of Saham and 
others of his shire, that the Fine placed on 
the County of Norfolk by the Justices Itiner- 
ant on a certain occasion, £14 12s., which the 
then Sheriff was suing them for, had been 
paid to him when sheriff; and this man- 
date was repeated on 9 Oct. for Briwes’s ap- 
pearance before the Barons on 20 Nov. Hav- 
ing on his own accord came earlier to West- 
minster, and soon it will be seen why, Briwes 
came into the Exchequer and admitted that 
the £14 12s, had in truth been paid to him. 

Briwes’s appearance so unexpectedly at 
the Exchequer was to announce the death of 
Walter of Evermue of Knaith in Lincoln- 
shire, his wife’s grandfather. 

L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued), 


ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ EIKON 
BASILIKE.”’ 


A SvuppLeMENTARY LIST. 


‘Eikon Basilike’ began soon after 
publication in 1649, shortly after the execu- 
tion of Charles I, ‘and, generally speaking, 


in chronological order, 
. 1 the Norfolk sheriff is told to distrain | 


the compiler of the | 


Goldsmith 


many | 


has not ceased since that time. Political 
sympathies have complicated, and the absence 
of conclusive proof has prolonged, the discus- 
sion, which even to-day is not finally settled, 
though Bishop Gauden has perhaps more 
backing than has the King. In what follows 
I intend not to enter into the controversy, 
but merely to supplement the references on 
the subject which appear in the recent 
bibliographies of Milton: D. H. Stevens, 
‘ Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the 
Present Day’ (Chicago: The U niversity of 
Chicago Press, 1930); H. F. Fletcher, ‘ Con. 
tributions to ‘a Milton Bibliography, 1800- 
1930’ (Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1931). With one exception, I include 
only important items which are omitted from 
these bibliographies, The items are arranged 
with notes as to con- 
tents and conclusions, 


1. Eikon Basilike. ‘The Pourtraicture of His 
Majestie King Charles I A New Edition. 
With a Preface by Catherine Mary Phillimore. 
Oxford: James Parker and Co., 1879. 

This preface is from an article which ap- 
peared in the Church Quarterly, January, 1879. 
Miss Phillimore reviews the controversy, finds 
the evidence for Gauden “ faulty, full of dis- 
crepancies and falsehoods,” and concludes that 
Charles is the author. 


2. Kikon Basilike. The pourtraicture of His 
Sacred Majestie . . . ,edited by J. L, 
Scott. London: Elliot Stock, 188 

In the preface, Scott attacks Pattloosts ac- 
count of the authorship, which, he says, repeats 
all the mistakes exposed by Dr. Wordsworth 
fifty years ago. A thorough discussion of in- 
ternal and external evidence. Gauden’s testi- 
mony is unsupported, for his wife and _his 
curate, Dr. Walker, ‘have their evidence and 
story second-hand from him. The ‘ Eikon’ 
bears on every page “ the peculiar stamp of 
Charles’ mind and habit of thought,” and be- 
trays ‘“‘an intimate acquaintance with passing 
events to the minutest details, which could only 
have been known to the King.” 

3. J. B. Marsh, ‘ Autograph Prayer of Charles 
I. the Antiquary (May, 1880, i., 211-213). 

The autograph prayer of Charles I. appears 
ina slightly altered form as the second prayer 


in the ‘ Eikon.’ Marsh prints the prayers in 
parallel columns. (Charles Doble, in ‘ Notes 
Queries on the Eikon Basilike,’ the 


| Academy, XxXxiii., 


402-403, says that the King 


_ borrowed this prayer from Bishop Lewis Bayly’s 


| Prayer for the ‘Second Morning.” 


entitled a 


where it is 
Bayly’s 


‘Practice of Piety,’ 


| book was in every household in the sev enteenth 
' century, and ran through more than fifty edi- 


E controversy as to the authorship of | 


its | 


tions.). 


4. Charles E. Doble, ‘ Notes and Queries on 
the Eikon Basilike,’ the Academy (1883). xxiii., 


| 33-332; 367-368; 402-403; 457- 459. 
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A very thorough study of the internal evi- | as : 
dence, ‘“ where alone we have absolutely trust- | Readers Queries. 
worthy data.’’ In detail, he compares the style | 


of the ‘ Hikon’ with that of Gauden’s early | ST. JOHN FAMILY: AND AN 


work; he points out the extraordinary confu- | 


sion of time in the ‘ Kikon’; and he examines | 

the bibliographical evidence, All the proof. IRISH BRANCH. 

favours Gauden. Esko | QN 3 Aug., 1789, Henry (Paulett) St. John, 
(Edward Almack, ‘A Bibliography of the- bachelor, over the age of twenty-one 


King’s Book or Hikon Basilike ” (London: years, of the Parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Blades and Blades, 1896) mentions Numbers 1 | Be 
He 2, and tries to refute Doble’s arguments). | Fields, Middlesex, was married, at St. Nich- 
: ee ., ., Olas Church, Nottingham, to Anna James, a 
5. Richard Garnett, ‘ Life of John Milton. daughter of the Rev. Andrew James (d. 
London: Walter Scott, 1890, pp. 105-108. 1779), who was rector of Scartho, Ravendale 


He declares that arguments in favour of the | ? z : 
King cannot stand against the fact that Gauden | and Thurgonby, and of Hatliffe, Lincs., 
convinced not only Clarendon but Charles’s| Where there is a monumental inscription to 


own children, and received a substantial re- his memory. The will of Henry Paulett St. 
ward. He insists that the professional flavour John (so signed), gunner of H.M.S. Albion. 
of the a <a is a strong ar- was dated 9 March, 1803. He left all pay, 
but its relation to the lands and goods to his wife, Anna, and ap- 
‘Rikon’ discussion is not there pointed out). | pointed Richard and Abram Toulmin, of Lon- 
the: k. Edi. | don, as executors. The latter proved the will 
. Eikon Bz Book. Edi- | 
ted by Edward Almack. London: Alexander ©" 17 June, 1805, the deceased be ~~ des 
. ‘eribed as late of the Parish of St. John’s, 


Moring, 1903. Another edition in 1904. : 
Almack repeats some of the arguments used | Clerkenwell, and gunner (as above) (P.C.C. 
in “A Bibliography of the King’s Book ’ (1896). Nelson 474). | The widow was buried at St. 


:. J. A. Farrer, ‘Political Forgery: The | Mary’s Chapel, Plaistow, Essex, as of Plais- 
Kikon Basilike,’ in ‘ Literary Forgeries.’ Lon- tow, on 1 June, 1837. 
don: Longmans, Green and Co., 1907, pp. 98-125. The parentage of Henry Paulett St. John 
He reviews the internal evidence, “which is is sought. He is supposed to have been a 
overwhelmingly in favour of Gauden.” This son of one Paulett St. John, of ‘‘ Green- 
supports Doble. fields,’ Kent (wherever that was), and his 
8, Walter Seton, ‘The Authorship of Eikon wife Sibbet Lawes, but this can not be 
Basilike: The Evidence of William Levett,’ The | verified. A relation was Andrew Paulett St. 
Scottish Historical Review, xxi. (1924), 37-44. John, to whom a book was given in 1812 by 
He series which Sarah St. John, one of the two daughters of 
present the evidence o illiam Levett, page iy é 
of the hedchamber and one of the King’s closest = _baptized 1 
adherents. Wholly in favour of the King. August, 790, at St. Martin s-in-the-Fie ds, 
: Middlesex, Admiral Robert Robinson and his 
In the fifty odd years covered by this sur-| wif, Sarah. being sponsors. The descent 
vey, there were many other references to the | f,om Sarah who married Charles Purnell is 
subject; but the list, as far as I know, in- | jnown 
all Pe | It has been suggested that the father of 
support Gauden. | Henry P. St. John was Paulett St. John, the 
Doble’s study, based on internal evidence, is | go of Andrew St. John of Churchill Hall, 
most thorough, and may, I think, be said | Co. Clare. The latter’s will, dated 17 April, 
to have proved that Gauden was the author | 779 was proved in the Prerog Court. Dub- 


of‘ Eikon Basilike.’ GW.W | lin, on 18 Aug., 1772. It mentions wife 
The Rice Institute Maneaton wa | oe and friend Francis Dillon of Pol- 
'lardstown (executors), son Paulett, second 


Henry ,daughter Elinor, and lands in 
USKIN S MARGINAL NOTES.—Thomas | Milltown, Queens Co., and Farlows Field, 
Dixon, of Sunderland (1831-1880) once | Co. Carlow. 
shewed me a book by Ruskin with marginal Andrew, of Churchill, was, apparently, a 
hotes in ink by Ruskin himself. One of them | son of Captain Richard St. John, mentioned 
was: ““ Well done, J. R..’’ It is noteworthy | in the will of Paulett St. John of Pollards- 
that the prince of ewsthetes should approve town, Co. Carlow, Esq., dated 9 April, 1760. 
of writing in books. and proved at Dublin, 25 July, 1760, by 
J. Epmunps. Andrew, this testator’s nephew. The will 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. mentions Edmund Dillon of Dublin, lands in 
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Carlow occupied by Edward Brereton, Esq., 
and his wife Anne Brereton, testator’s kins- 
woman, brothers Capt. Ric. St. John and 
Thomas St. John, nephew Andrew son of bro- 
ther Richard, niece Lydia daughter of 
‘nephew Richard, nephew Francis Dillon and 
others. (A licence was granted in 1729 at 
Dublin for the marriage of Powlett St. John 
and Barbara Stratford, possibly this tes- 
tator). 

The will of Lydia Anne St. John, of Dub- 
lin, spinster, was proved there on 10 Dec., 
1790, by Paulett St. John, gentleman, the 
executor; to be buried in Wicklow near my 
mother; my aunt Mary Bryan, uncle Henry 
Bryan, cousin Eleanor O’Brien, cousin Henry 
St. John (£50. at end of apprenticeship), 
aunt Catherine St. John, cousin Paulett St. 
John residuary legatee, including 
father’s MSS. She states she was executor 
of her uncle (unnamed) and mentions plate 
and spoons with the St. John crest. Paulett 
St. John of Dublin, gent., the executor, 
swore he was cousin-german to testatrix, she 
being his father’s niece, It seems likely that 


a licence granted at Dublin in 1754 for the | 


marriage of the Rev. Richard St. John and 
Elizabeth Bryan was for that of this lady’s 
parents. 


are certainly suggestive, but until the Paulett 
St. John of Dublin can be identified or linked 
with the one supposed to have been of Kent, 
the pedigree is, of course, only conjectural. 
There is a tradition in the descendants of 
Henry and Anna St. John that his father 
was a doctor and attended some Royal per- 
sonages in London, but no confirmation of 
this has been found. The seal used by Paulett 
shows the two mullets on a chief and the 
motto Data fata secutus, used by the Boling- 
broke family and descendants. [ should like 
to know more of this Irish family. Paulett 
and Andrew (usually St. Andrew) are com- 
mon names in many St. John families, but 
one would suppose they originated 
Bolingbroke family in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Was there an Irish branch ? 


A NTONY OVER.”’—A game called ‘‘ An- 


tony Over’’ is thus referred to by S. 
R. Crockett in ‘ The Stickit Minister’ (‘“The 
Three Maister Peter Slees ’’): 

The bairns vexed his soul by playing ‘ Antony 
Over’ against the end of his house, and run- 
ning into his garden for the ball when, at 
— third throw, it went amcng the beadle’s 

ale. 


But in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
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her | 


Who was he and when did he die? | 
The names in this Irish family of St. John 


in the) 


Feprvary 20, 1939. 


“S.R.C, (i.e. Crockett) is quoted as defining 
the game thus: ‘‘ Throwing a ball over a 
house, from one party of children to another.” 
There seems to be some contradiction here. 
Can any reader explain? 

W. Grant, 


Editor, Scottish National Dictionary, 
Dictionary Room, Training Centre, Aberdeen, 


SEFTON, LANCASHIRE: LATIN MASs. 

In the Church Times of Feb. 5, 1932, a 
correspondent, describing the institution of 
a new rector of Sefton, writes, ‘‘ As the Re- 
| formation movement did not grip in the dis- 
trict, Sefton is notable as being the last 
church in England at which the old Latin 
Mass was openly said.’’ Can this statement 
be substantiated ? 


URREY BRICKS: DATE WANTED. — 
An old house in Byfleet (Surrey) is 
built with bricks measuring Qins. x 44ins. x 
| 2hins., and an adjoining wall with bricks of 
'8iins. x 3fins, x 2ins. Can any of your 
readers tell me whether the date when bricks 
_of the above sizes were used in Surrey can 
approximately fixed ? 
Grorce Barnes. 
Brooks’ Club, St. James Street. 


ASSES IN ENGLAND.—T. Bewick quotes 
Holinshed’s statement that there were 
| no asses in this country in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Can any reader verify this refer- 
ence, which is sail not in accordance with 
facts ? 


G.. 


DP ESCRIPTIO URBIS ROMAE.’ —I 
| should be very glad if any of your 
readers would give me information in regard 
to the following work, the title-page of which 
is as follows :— 

Descriptio | Brevissima | Priscee Urbis | 
Rome. 

Con Gratia et Privilegio. 
[Printer’s Device—a Globe]. 
Venetiis Apud Comonum De | Tridino 
_Montesferrati. 

MD. XC. iiii. 

This is 12mo. and consists of twelve pages 

inclusive of title, 

H. Hannen. 


TERRY IN AUSTRALIA.—This 
great actress was in Melbourne in Octo- 
_ ber, 1914. She would appear to have been 
on board some vessel off the south-east coast 
of Australia on June 15, of that year, when 
‘she made a pen-and-ink sketch of a water 
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spout. The immortal Captain Cook reported 
seeing waterspouts near this locality. 

Will some reader kindly tell me _ where- 
abouts the lady was on 15 June, 1914? And 
will someone answer her query about ‘‘ Who 
wrote 

4 shipwrecked sailor buried on this coast 

Bids you set sail: 
Full many a gallant ship when we were lost 
Weathered the gale? 
To which she adds ‘‘ The same 
Wordsworth 
We sail the sea of life— 
A calm one finds, and one a tempest,” 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


ERMAN MELVILLE: PROJECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The undersigned 
have undertaken a bibliography of the writ- 
ings of Herman Melville. It is our hope to 
make the work as complete and accurate, and 
hence as useful, as possible. We propose to 
describe all editions (including revisions and 
reprints) of Melville’s books and tales pub- 
lished prior to his death, and to catalogue all 
subsequent reprints by title with an indica- 
tion of the source of the text used. We ex- 
pect, as well, to include a calendar of Mel- 
ville letters, published and unpublished; a 
description of existing manuscripts of the 
novels and tales; a list of portraits of Mel- 
ville; a catalogue of such books as we can 
learn Melville to have possessed; and a list 
(more or less selective) of critical articles 
upon Melville and his writings. 

We should welcome, therefore, information 
regarding the above-mentioned matters, par- 
ticularly in respect to unpublished letters and 
the like. Due credit will be gladly given, of 
course, to all who assist us in our work. 
Items sent, for examination will be handled 
carefully and returned by registered post. 
Professor Forsythe should be addressed at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, and Mr. Birss at 1196, Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


Joun H. Brrss. 
Rosert S. ForsytTue. 


LADWIN.—Charles Thomas, adm. Eton, 

21 Sept., 1796, aged 11, birthday Sept. 16. 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists mentions a 
subsequent army career (details required). 
Adm. Queen’s College, Cambs., 9 Jan., 1818, 
and Jesus Coll., Cambs., 17 Nov. same 
year, ‘‘aged 33, son of Colonel Charles of 
East Indies,” and described as of Derbys 


idea by 


(details of family seat and any other data). 
In holy orders (dates of ordination desired) ; 
1826; Chaplain, St. Philip’s, Liverpool; 
1830; Incumbent of St. Martin’s, Liverpool, 
until his death, 4 Mar., 1846, aged 60; buried 
St, Martin’s churchyard, 11 March. Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 2nd ed., mentions his two 
marriages, 1st to Barbara, 2nd dau. of 
Geo. Ross Lewin, of Ross Hall, Co. Clare; 
2nd, to Mary, dau. of Moses Benson, of Liv- 
erpool (dates and genealogical information 
desired), 
J. R. Burret. 
ARAH STICKNEY ELLIS.—Could any- 
one give information about Mrs. Sarah 
Stickney Ellis, authoress, who was the wife 
of the Rev. William Ellis of Hoddesdon, 
Hertford, where they lived from 1841 until 
their death in 1872. Mrs. Ellis has been 
mentioned several times in ‘ N. and Q.,’ the 
last time in 1912. Aside from the fact that 
she was the daughter of William Stickney of 
Ridgmont, Yorkshire, nothing is known about 
her early life from the years 1812 until 1837. 
Does anyone have material about this early 
period, or know the whereabouts of the 
family letters or of living descendants of the 
Ellis family? The information is needed for 
a biography. 
JOSEPHINE SHIRER. 
411 W. 116 St., New York, N.Y. 


LEXANDER NAPIER OF INGLIS- 
TOUN, — This man (son of Archibald 
Napier, of Merchiston, by his third wife, 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Colin Campbell of 
Glenarchy), is said to have been the progeni- 
tor of the Napiers of Luton-Hoo, Bedford- 
shire, baronets, whose direct line terminated 
in 1747. 

Can any reader tell me whether Napier of 
Inglistoun married a daughter of Sir John 
Stewart (created Earl of Athol, c. 1457, 
eldest son of Sir James Stewart, the ‘‘ Black 
Knight of Lorn,’’ by his wife, Joanna, widow 
of James I, of Scotland)? Also, whether 
Alexander had a son named James, and if so, 
the date of his birth, and the name of his 
wife ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 

NDERSON OF LINKWOOD. — What is 

known of the ancestry of Thomas Ander- 
son (1600-74) of Barmuckity, the progenitor 
of the Anderson family of Linkwood, Elgin? 

The arms were, Argent, a saltire engrailed 
sable between four mullets gules. Motto, 
Remember the end. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
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(OLUMBIA’S DAYS.” — At the end of | 
Chuzzlewit ’ 


chap. xvi of ‘ Martin 


(1843), Dickens wrote : 


It was perhaps to men like this, [Mr. Bevan] | 


_. that a traveller of honoured name, who 
trod those shores Tagen now nearly forty 
pears ago, and woke upon that soil, as many 
have done since, to blots and stains upon its 
high pretensions, which in the brightness ot 
his distant dreams were lost to view, appealed 
in these words— 

“Oh, but for such, Cotumpia’s days were done; 

Rank without ripeness, quickened without 


sun 

Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall before her spring were 

over. 

Who was the ‘‘traveller of honoured 
name” who, about 1803, visited America, 
and wrote these lines? And who were the 
‘“such ’’ to whom he refers in his verses ? ~ 
(One may presume that they were people 
whom Mr. Bevan would have found con- 


genial). 
R. W. 


OHN LEWIS, COUNT DE FIESCHI.— | 


In 1847 he was in trouble for conspiracy 


against the City and Republic of Geneva. | 


The nature and gravamen of the accusation 
or light on his character is desired. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


M. PARRY, AUTHOR OF 


appeared in 1825. Ana respecting the author 
and any of his other works will be esteemed. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can your readers 

help me to the titles and names of authors 

of two very modern novels, a brief description 
of their stories I give below :— 


(1) begins with the question ‘‘ What’s the 
time?” uttered by an old father (somewhat in 
his dotage) to his son, and almost immediately 
re-iterated. The son eventually poisons the 
father and also a tutor for his children whom 
of having fallen in love with his 
wite. 

(2) Is a story of a voung servant girl who 
comes as a child into the care and employment 


of a woman who maltreats her. Eventually the | 


servant goes off temporarily with a young milk- 
roundsman, whose parents have a farm in the 
country. She returns afterwards to domestic 
service and is arrested for a theft. 


T have lost my library list on which was the 
information now required. IT am reminded of 
(2) by a recent case in the Courts. 


W. B. Lavrence. 
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DAYS OF LORD BYRON.’—This work | 
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Replies. 
RUFUS BARTON AND U.S.A. 
| (clxi, 445). 

RvrFus Barton of Warwick, Rhode Island, 
had a wife named Margaret. It may 
/assist in placing his ancestry to know that 
' Marmaduke Barton is said to have been his 
‘son. He was in Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1638 and also at Boston. , 

Whereas no connection has been proven 
‘there were other early Bartons, who, in view 
| of the places of residence, may have been 

related. 

Edward Barton, who came from England 

in 1640, was also at Salem, Mass., where he 
died in 1673. A son was named Matthew. 
-(Moulton’s Catalogue gives an Edward Bar- 
ton, under ‘ Leicestershire,’ called ‘‘ yeoman, 
Long Lawford, co. Warwick.’’ This sug. 
gests that the early settlers of Warwick, R.I., 
'were largely from this county.) The name 
“ Rufus” appears at a much later date in 
this family. 
There was also at Salem a Dr, John Barton 
| who was at Marblehead ,1676, and died on 
his way to England at Barbados, W.I., 1695. 
He had brothers, Robert, Thomas and Finley, 
and is stated to have been a son of John Bar- 
'ton of Huntingdon, England, who died in 
_England in 1690. 
A history of the Barton family states 
that: Rufus Barton of Providence, Rhode 
Island, fled from New York and the persecu- 
tions of the Dutch, and settled 1640, at Ports- 
mouth. He had children, Elizabeth, Ben- 
jamin, Margaret and others. According to 
|Savage’s ‘Genealogical Dictionary,’ Ben- 
_jamin Barton of Warwick died in 1671. 

| In regard to Rufus Barton’s being at New 
York and Long Island, it may be of interest 
to know that there was also a Roger Barton, 
| “a considerable landed proprietor under the 
Dutch in the New Netherlands,’ as early as 
_ 1642. In this year he had a lease from the 
Everadus Bogardus. He was Recordet 
| of Brookhaven, L.I., in 1664. There is a note 
| (not quite clear whether it refers to Roger 


or a son) that in 1688 he deposed as sixty 
| years of age, placing his birth as 1628, which 
would make him but fourteen in 1642, when 
| he is given as a landed proprietor. 

___A sketch of Clara Barton appeared in the 
Outlook, Jan. 25, 1896, with a note on the 
tradition that at the end of the sixteenth 
| century there were five Barton brothers in 
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Lancashire; one went to Ireland, from him 
the Bartons of Grove; one to Scotland; a 
third to France; the fourth settled in south- 
em Europe, and some fifty years later ‘‘ the 
younger son of that Barton who remained at 
home, one Marmaduke Barton, went to 
America.”’ 

Hotton’s ‘ Emigrants to America,’ gives: 
Isaac Barton, ship Expectation, Cornelius 
Billings, came to Providence, R.I., April 16, 
1635 


James Barton, in the ketch, Wm. and 
Susan, for New England, Ralph Parker, 
Commander, March 12, 1678. 

Christopher Barton in the ship Barbados 
Merchant for Virginia, James Cook, Com- 
mander, Oct. 3, 1679. 

(As Moulton’s Catalogue is not indexed, the 
following may be of interest: 

Bucks. 1392. John Bartone. 
1480. John Barton of Newport Pagnell. 
1667. Samuel Barton. 

Surrey. 1512. Robert Barton. 

1650. John Barton of the Middle Temple. 
Kent. 1571. Philip Barton. 

1588. Richard Barton. 

Northants. 1608 and 1609. Erasmus Dry- 
den, Esq. . . . the name of John Bar- 
» ton, gent., amongst those of 3rd _ part. 
Leicester. 1635. William Barton of Thorne- 
ton and Anne, his wife. 
1636. Edward Barton of Long Lawford, 
Warwick. 

1688. Richard Barton. 

Middlesex. 1679. John Barton, 
chirurgeon of St. Bride’s, 

Hants. 1703. Stephen Barton, 
Andover). 


gent., of 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


The surname Barton has the sense of 
barley-croft. As a place-name it serves for 
no fewer than twenty-six different parishes 
in Great Britain. 

In more recent centuries it bore a second- 
ary meaning of an enclosure or courtyard. 
The earliest families bearing the name, 
recorded by Bardsley, existed in 1273, in the 
counties of Gloucestershire, Kent and Wilt- 
shire. 

Wo. JaGGarp. 


HE HON. MARIA MOLYNEUX (elxii. 
99).—-Horace Walpole, in a letter of 28 
Sept., 1786 to the Countess of Upper Ossory, 
Says he had been to a party at Lady Clifford’s 
at Richmond, ‘‘ where half the company con- 
sisted of pinchbeck royalties, for there were 
the grandmother Princess Dowager Mrs. 


| 
barber | 
/neux, 
| John Errington, by whom she had three sons 


Molyneux, her son-in-law Mr, Smyth, father 
of Ines de Castro, his sister Lady Langdale 
and I.’’ Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s notes state 
that Mrs. Molyneux was Maria, daughter 
of James Levery, who married 1, Joseph 
Griffin, 2, John Errington, 3, Hon. Thomas 
Molyneux. By her second marriage she had 
a daughter who married Walter Smythe of 
Brambridge, Hampshire, and was the mother 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert (Maria Anne Smythe, 
referred to as Ines de Castro). Lady Lang- 
dale was Constantia Smythe. (‘ Letters,’ ed. 
Toynbee, vol. xiii, 408). 

On 26 Aug., 1795, Walpole writes, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Molyneux, grandmother of the present late 
Princess of Wales [Mrs. Fitzherbert] is 
dead; they call it suddenly, though she was 
above ninety years of age before this im- 
promptu came into her head.’’ (op. cit. vol. 
xv, 358). 

Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ 1931, says this lady was 
the daughter of Joseph Levesey and widow 
of Joseph Griffin when she married Thomas 
Joseph Molyneux; and gives the latter a 
brother, Robert, marr. 1746 the widow of 
John Errington of Lancashire. The ‘ Vict. 
Hist. Co. Lanes.’ says the wife of Thomas 
was widow of John Errington (Maria Levery) 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ sub. 
‘ Sefton,’ says Maria was daughter of James 
Levery of London, and her first husband was 
Joseph Griffin, her third being John Erring- 
ton. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1795, in a 
notice of the death of the Hon. Maria Moly- 
states that her second husband was 


and two daughters, of whom Maria, the 
eldest, married Walter Smythe, the father 
of Mrs, Fitzherbert and five younger child- 


ren. 
R. S. B. 
MACARONI (clxii. 28, 88). — One of the 


derivations of macaroni, about which 
there is so much doubt. is paxapia. The 
Greek word is not to be found in Liddell and 
Scott, but Hesychius, who may have lived 
in the fifth century, explained it as a food 
made of barley-meal and sauce. Tommaseo 
and Bellini suggest in their monumental dic- 
tionary of the Italian language, that just 
as the meal is bruised and flattened out in 
the process of making, so the name 
‘“macaroni’’ may be a lengthened form of 
the Greek word. It does not follow, of 
course, that macaroni was first eaten in 
Greece as we understand it. The term may 
have originated and taken root in Calabria, 
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which after it had vacillated for a long time | Albans, Co, Herts (see ‘ Visitation of Lon. 
between Greek and Roman influences, be- | don,’ 1563). According to pedigrees based on 
came completely byzantinized in the tenth | visitations and Hare MSS., Robert Treswell 
century. When after the fourth Crusade, married 1st Susan Lyons, who died in 1599, 
the separation of the Eastern and Western | 2nd Anne Gadbury, 3rd Mary Castle, who 
Churches was rendered irremediable, the , died in 1613. According to the grant of ad. 
numerous monks of St. Basil, who had kept | ministration Treswell must have married a 
up the Greek rite and language in southern | fourth wife—by name Jane. Presumably 
Italy, were severely persecuted, but the small | Somerset Herald would have seen that his 
region of eastern Calabria, which is known own genealogy was recorded at the College 


as La Piana, remained entirely Greek in re- | of Arms. 


ligion, language and education. 


Here lived | 
and moved Barlaam, a conspicuous figure in | by the second marriage, 
the contest between the theologies of East and Robert, Curson and Joyce. 


In 1601 he had four children, apparently 
named Andrew, 
The fact that 


West; he taught Petrarch the elements of | the Treswells came from St. Albans suggests 


Greek ‘grammar and died bishop of Gerace, 
where the Greek rite was observed till 1472. 


The existence of a monastery of the Greek 


that Anne Gadbury, his second wife, was 
related to the Gadbury family which owned 
_the manor of Parkbury, in the vicinity of St. 


rite in Southern Italy was a sure sign that | Albans, referred to by Mr. P. D. Munpy in 


Greek was spoken in the neighbourhood. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Allardyce Nicoll in ‘ Masks, Mimes and 
Miracles,’ p. 72, makes an interesting sug- 
gestion that there may be something cognate 
in the word ‘‘ macaroni’’ and the name of 
the Atellana buffoon Maccus, if both derive 
from macco, meaning grain. Theofilo Folen- 
go in his description, of the food (1521) does 
not mention a tubular form; this must date 
from modern machine manufacture. 

Paut McPuHartin. 


EARNING PALAEOGRAPHY: BOOK 
WANTED (clxii. 65, 104).—The text of 
documents in Part ii of Johnson and Jen- 
kinson’s ‘ English Court Hand,’ cannot be bet- 
tered for practice in deciphering old docu- 
ments, but, as R. S. B. says, it is not a cheap 
book. Before its advent, I found most use- 
ful for this purpose ‘ Recueil de fac-similés 
d’écritures du v au xvii siécle’ par Maurice 
Prou. There are fifty plates accompanied by 
transcriptions of Latin, French and Proven- 
gal MSS: It was published by Alphonse 
Picard et Fils 82 rue Bonaparte, Paris, 1904, 
at 25 francs. I believe copies can still be 
obtained, but what the present price may be 

I do not know. . 

Rory FLercuer. 


OBERT TRESWELL, SOMERSET 
HERALD (clxi. 409).—Robert Treswell 


appears to have died about 1630-1631. Ad- 
ministration of his goods was granted to 
Jane Treswell, widow, on 30 April, 1631. He 


is described as “‘late of the City of West- 
minster.”” He appears to have been the son 
of Randolphus Treswell, and great-grandson 
of Richard Treswell alias Baker, of St. 


his note on that family at clxi. 427. Robert 
| Treswell’s son may have been named after 
| the wife of John Gadbury, the astrologer, if 
the latter were of the same family as Robert 
Treswell’s wife. 
F, P. A. Crarkson. 

Hastings. 


(GERMAN TRANSLATION OF 

‘RAVEN’ WANTED (clxii. 46). — A 
/German translation of Poe’s poems, ‘ The 
Raven,’ ‘ The Bells,’ and ‘ Lenore,’ appeared 
in the following 53-page pamphlet (11} x 
17 cm.): ‘ Vier Amerikanische Gedichte 
Uebersetzt von’ | Carl Theodor Eben. | 
| Four American Poems, | translated into Ger- 
man | by | Charles Theodore Eben. | 
Philadelphia: | Frederick Leypoldt. | 1864. 
| The fourth poem translated is J. R. Lowell’s 
|‘ The Rose.” The metrical German transla- 
tions are on pages opposite the English orig- 
_inals. This translation of Poe’s ‘ The Raven’ 
_is also contained in a 32-page pamphlet (15! 
_x 223 cm.) with illustrations by David Scat- 
tergood, printed by Barclay and Co., 610, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia; the copyright 
date is 1869. 

A Spanish translation of ‘ The Raven’ by 
Felipe G. Cazeneuve, ‘ El Cuervo,’ was pub- 
lished at Eagle Pass, Texas, in 1890, 13 p. 
(18 x 22 cm.), This is said to he the first 
strictly literary work printed at Eagle Pass. 

Four French translations of ‘The Raven’ 
are: 

(1) ‘Le Corbeau,’ by Stephane Mallarmé 
illustrated by E. Manet, Paris, 1875 (355 
x 554 cm.). 

(2) by Gabriel Mourey in ‘ Poésies Com- 


plétes de Edgar Allan Poe,’ Paris, 1889, 
pp. 11-18. 
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(3) by Charles Baudelaire, illustrated by 
Daragués, Paris, 1918 (19 x 24 cm.) ; 
(4) by Armand Godoy, Paris, 1929 (28 


cm.). 
Al of the above mentioned publications 
are in the Harris Collection of this Uni- 
versity. 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


MARTYN’S FRIEND  (clxii. 
100).—The answer to Mr. Hucues’ ques- 
tion will be found in ‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Part IV,’ edited 
by Sir R. F. Scott, Master of the College, 
1931. 


John Kempthorne, born at Plymouth 24 
June, 1775, a schoolfellow and_ college 
friend of Henry Martyn,’’ was admitted 29 
May, 1792. He was Senior Wrangler 1796. 
He was ordained Deacon and Priest in 1802, 
was Vicar of Northleach, Gloucestershire, 
1816-38 and of Preston, ditto 1817-1820, Rec- 
tor of St. Michael, Gloucester, 1825. Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lichfield 1824-38. He died at 
Gloucester 9 Nov., 1838. He was great- | 
grandfather of the present Bishop of Lich- | 
field, and the author of some works wrongly | 
assigned in the British Museum Catalogue | 
to his son John Kempthorne, Vicar of Wed- | 
more. Henry Martyn born at Truro 18 
April, 1781, entered the Grammar School at 
the age of 7. Admitted to St. John’s, 27 
May, 1797, no doubt following Kempthorne, 
who had been kind to him at school. Senior 
Wrangler, 1801. 


G. C. Moore Ss1tu. 


ONKEY WHEELS  (clxii. 65, 106). — 
About three years ago I saw a donkey- 


wheel in position over a well which was inside | 
a barn at a farm a few miles north of London. 


I was puzzled as to how the donkey got into 
be wheel. I can ascertain the name of the 
arm. 
W. Bonus. 
0. 


In the Proceedings of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, 3 ser. vol. ii, p. 246, 
's an account of this subject with an illus- 
tration of the donkey-wheel at Annables, 
near St. Albans, which is in existence. There 
is another one at Carisbrooke Castle in the 


Isle of Wight. 
H. T. Gites. 


E REV. H. S. COTTON (clxii. 80). — 


Henry Salusbury Cotton, son of Robert, 


of Reigate, Surrey, Gent., matriculated 
from Wadham Coll., Oxford, 17 Dec., 1791, 
aet. 17. The entry indicates that he was 
born at Reigate. The only degree with 
which he is credited is that of B.A. which he 
took in 1795. Foster (‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’), 
adds that he was Vicar of Desborough, 
Northants, 1800. The name of his father 
Robert does not occur among the Oxford 
matriculations. O. G. Knapp. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF CANDACRAIG 
(celxii. 45).—Captain John Anderson (d, 
Dec. 24, 1835, aged forty-five) married Cath- 
erine Gordon (d. at Garnett Hill, Glasgow, 
Oct. 24, 1847) one of the natural daughters 
of the 4th Duke of Gordon by Mrs. Christie, 
but I do not think they had any issue. I 
believe he had a brother Robert who died 
at Candacraig, Feb. 12, 1847, aged fifty-four. 
J. M. Buttocn. 
45, Doughty Street. 


HE REV. PHILIP FREEMAN (elxii. 
64).—The first edition of ‘ Guessing 


, Stories,’ of which I have a copy, is described 


on the title page as being by ‘‘ A Country 
Parson,’’ and was published by Bell and 
Daldy in 1861. 

8. F. 


The first edition of the book in question 
appeared in 1861, entitled, ‘“Guessing stories ; 
A book for young people. By a Country 
Parson. Bell and Daldy.’’ Imperial 16mo, 
The publishers have been out of existence 
for many years. It might be well to try the 
big public libraries in the west country, such 
as Exeter, Plymouth, Bristol, etc., for loca- 


tion of a copy. Wma. Jaccarp, 


OOK-CASE OF TRIPTYCH FORM 

(clxii. 20, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—When at 
Edinburgh University in 1878-9, a friend of 
mine possessed a travelling book-case, which 
had been made by his father’s estate car- 
penter. It was, I think, of oak; and could 
be placed against a wall, with the wings 
opened out, or be stood upright with the 
wings at right-angles to the centre part. I 
think the height was about 4ft., and the 
width, when closed by two bolts on one door, 
and a strong lock on the other, was about 3ft. 
It had strong handles to enable it to be 
carried with the books in it. I believe it was 
in use until twenty years ago, and may still 
be in use. Colonel Burnaby was killed in 


Hersert 
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E BERMUDAS (clxii. 64). —- Amerigo 

Vespucci’s first voyage, 10 May, 1497— 
15 Oct., 1498, after leaving the coast of 
Florida discovered the islands, which were 
then inhabited (see clviii. 136, and reference 
in footnote to Varnhagen’s ‘ Amerigo 
Vespucci’). The islands were found depopu- 
lated by Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard, in 
1522; and in 1609 when Sir George Summers 
was cast away he resided thereon. They were 
settled by statute James I, 1612, as Summer’s 
Isles. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


OUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS | (elxii. 
28, 70).—At a guess, some years prior to 
his death in 1917, my father returning from 
the ministrations of a talkative hairdresser, 
was amused at the barber having made use 
of the ‘‘ roundabouts and swings ’’ saying, 
and never having heard it before, he repeated 
it. 

Last week, in the course of a speech at the 
Showmen’s Guild, Alderman Patrick Collins 
of Walsall, ex-M.P., well-known showman 
and proprietor of roundabouts, said, ‘‘ We 
are not dead yet. Remember the old saying 
‘What we lose on the swings, we get back 
on the roundabouts.’ The good old public 
is still walking up!’’ This would seem to in- 
dicate that the adage is really current 
amongst showmen—for how long it would be 
extremely interesting to learn. 

M. A. H. 


RArLWay LORE (clxii, 81).—S. will find 
a good deal of information in an article 
on Broad Gauge Engines by A. H. Malan 
in the English Illustrated Magazine of Octo- 
ber, 1891. The writer gives a date table 
of conversions from 1868 to 1891. 


Tron DUKE. 


The work of converting the broad gauge on 
the G.W.R. was begun on Saturday morning, 
May 21, 1892, and was finished on the Sun- 
day night, May 22, and was between Exeter 
and the West of England. Your correspond- 
ent will find full particulars in MacDer- 
mott’s ‘ History of the Great Western Rail- 
way,’ vol. ii, published by the G.W.R. The 
latest Directory gives the date of building 
Preston Station as 1881, and the total cost 
as £500,000. 

W. T. Huco. 


As early as 1861 the G.W. Company began 
to convert its track from broad to narrow 


gauge. Of course before this a large portion 
consisted of three rails, so that it could ac 
commodate vehicles from other Companies’ 
lines. In 1890 it was decided that the broad 
gauge must go altogether. The only remain. 
ing track was in Devon and Cornwall, where 
no third line had ever been laid; and op 
May 20, 21, and 22, 1892, the whole of this 
section, which involved the relaying of 420 
miles of track, was converted to narrow. 


J. M. J, 


PLANTS IN POTS (elxii. 27).—The earliest 
~ record I remember is that of the Egyp. 
tian Queen who sent an expedition to the 
Land of Punt for certain trees for gums or 
incense. There is a picture of the ships 
bringing the trees back in pots. ‘he 
Adonis gardens which Herodotus describes 
are a later instance, and from that time 
plants in pots must have been common. Theo. 
phrastus tried certain experiments in which 
pots were used. 
Epwarp A. Bunyarp. 


HE SHONKS' EPITAPH, BRENT 
PELHAM (clxii. 8, 49).—The writer of 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Herts’ says that 
Pierce Shonks, temp. William the Conqueror, 
‘“‘ was a noted serpent slayer.’’ This informa- 
tion seems rather scholiastic. Does the 
legend possibly belong to the ‘“ Laidly 
Worm ”’ group? It would be useful to have 
a copy of the inscription certified to be ac- 
curate, not quoted from memory,  ‘“‘Qui- 
perdidit anguem’’ of course includes an 
allusion to St. George, who slew the dragon 
which symbolizes the Devil. The mention of 
Cadmus alludes to that hero’s prowess as a 

snake-killer: see Ovid ‘ Met.’ iii, 29-95. 


(ARLYLE QUERY (clx. 153, 193). — The 

French journalist, quoted at the refer- 
ences for Carlyle’s ‘ Pig Philosophy,’ is right 
in giving this a high’ rank. It is only two 
pages, but it places Carlyle with Rabelais 
and Swift as a master satirist. In_ the 
United States it is unknown, partly because 
it occurs among English political pamphlets 
of 1850, and partly because a New York 
edition of Carlyle’s works omits it altogether. 


A. J. Epmunps. 


BONHAM: CARTER: PYKE FAMILIES 

(cliii, 28; clxi. 464).—The concluding 
paragraph in my note at the latter reference 
contained a curious typographical — error. 
That paragraph in my note, as submitted, 
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‘The Library. 


was worded as follows: ‘“The above data 
were kindly sent to me by Mr. R. J. Beevor, 
y.A., of St. Albans, under date of Mar. 28. 
1908.” The English Church and the Papacy. By Z. 
1 have since come across the two following | N. Brooke. (Cambridge University Press. 
entries in ‘ Hampshire Allegations for Mar- 10s, 6d. net.). 

riage Licences granted by the Bishop of I" has been asserted in controversy that, be- 
Winchester,” vol. ii, (Harleian Publications, fore the Reformation, the English 
vol. xxxvi.; London, 1893), pp. 116, 117;— | Church both claimed to be and actually was 
“Pike, Isaac, of Leckford, 30, b., and | Jess dependent in regard to the Papacy than 
Elizabeth Doe, of the same, 25, sp., at L., | other churches. To some extent this claim 
2 Dec., 1786.”” has rested on the use of the phrase ecclesia 
“Pike, William, of Portsmouth, b., and Anglicana in ancient documents—taking it to 
Ann Bird, of the s., spr., 25 Feb., 1714/15.” imply a national church. And with this was 
E. F. MacPixe. | naturally connected the grant of “ ag x 

to the English Church made by John in 
JACHARY HICKS (clxi. 280, 322).—Ex-| Magna Carta. What is the truth about it? 
tracts from Hicks’s journal of the En- | wy” Brooke has no difficulty in proving that 
deavour’s voyage are published in the His- | gp. phrase was merely a convenient—a neces- 
torical Records of New South Wales, vol. i, | <ary—designation for that part of the Church 
pt. 1, pp. 177-190. Cook named two locali-| Catholic established in England, and by no 
ties after Hicks : Hicks’s Bay in New Zea-| means connoted anything by which in prin- 
land, and Point Hicks on the eastern coast ciple the English Church differed from the 
of Australia. The latter name has now fal-| Church in France and Spain. Further, the 
len into desuetude: the point is apparently | |iperty of the Church, as Anselm or Becket 
identical with that now known as Cape> understood it, meant nearly the reverse of 
Everard, N.4. H B the assumption mentioned. It was liberty 
ENRY DATESON. | to yeject the King’s authority in all matters 

ENRY DRAKE (clxii. 80).—This inter- | ecclesiastical and to obey the Pope. How did 
esting point was noticed by Sir William | this supremacy of the Papacy emerge from 

R. Drake (d. 1890) in his book, ‘ Devonshire the great movement of reform in the eleventh 
Notes and Notelets,’ at p. 107. He was not, century — a movement which started on its 
however, able to clear up the mystery. Sir | course independently of the Popes, and re- 
Francis Drake, the explorer, was owner of | ceived, in several places and above all in 
Yarcombe Manor at the time of his death England, its chief support from the lay 
(‘Camden Society Wills,’ 1863, p. 77). Lady ruler? The answer to this question forms 
Eliott-Drake in her book, ‘The Family and | the foundation of this fine piece of original 
Heirs of Sir Francis Drake,’ 1911, discusses study. The Papacy, indeed, reformed itself, 
the relationship between the explorer and and then could bring into better use the im- 
the Drakes of Co. Surrey. Reference may be mense advantages of its acknowledged central 
made to the index under ‘ Drake, Francis, | position; but the instrument of its intellec- 
of Esher.’ tual and moral conquest was Church Law. 
M. | It in successive 
compilations, studied with ever-increasing 
IN | diligence, and systematically circulated by 
authority, which to the common mind of the 


has omitted an important physical fact, Church revealed and substantiated the ful- 
namely, that when a surface reflects much— ness of the Papal claims. 
light into the eye, the pupil of the eye be- | After a general introduction which broadly 
tomes small, whereas if the surface is dark, | supveys the state of the Western Church in 
the pupil enlarges. Hence, when an eye is | the eleventh century, and the nature and 
looking at a white surface with black letters | development of Church Law, Mr. Brooke de- 
on it, the pupil is comparatively small, and | votes the first part of his book to Church 
difficult to read the [aw in England. Exceedingly interesting 
when the letters are white and important in itself, this is also the re- 
it 7 the surface black, the pupils open and | cord of persistent and laborious research in 
it is easier to see the same size type. a field offering not a few tracts hitherto 
A. S. E. Ackermann. virtually untouched by the historian. Mr. 
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Brooke’s conclusions are firmly based on ex- 
amination of a great number of manuscripts 


~—actual collections, library catalogues, quo- 


tations in letters or other writings—and his 
conclusions drawn thereform present for the 
first time, an explanation of the intellectual 
conceptions which in the minds of Church- 
men from William I to John governed the re- 
lations of the Church of England to the King 
on the one hand and the Papacy on _ the 
other. It is an explanation at once convinc- 
ing and comprehensive, that is to say, one 
which fits itself assiduously to the ascertained 
facts. Church Law, of necessity, had to be 
introduced into the English Church from 
without and perhaps the section in this part 
to be most highly appreciated by the general 
reader is that describing the collections which 
Lanfranc brought over from Bec, and the dis- 
tribution of MSS. throughout the English 
dioceses. 

In Part ii we have the history. Lanfranc, 
in the service of a King who though firmly 
resolved to bar out Papal control, was no 
less firmly resolved on Church reform could 
still work much along the traditional lines 
in so far as his relations with the King were 
concerned. His successor had to do both 
with a Papacy whose assertion of its claims 
had been enhanced, and in William II, with 
a King whose attitude to the Church enabled 
the Pope to take up the position of cham- 
pion against abuses. Henry I, though he 
aimed at reviving his father’s policy, lacked 
his father’s feeling for the Church and was 
besides face to face with a yet more fully 
developed and. more widely accepted Papal 
theory. That the Forged Decretals bulk 
largely in the canonical basis of the theory 
is, so far as the Papalists go, neither here 
nor there, for no one then doubted their 
genuineness. When he comes to Becket Mr. 
Brooke displays yet more clearly what had 
already in the course of his story been well 
in evidence, a notable power in interpreting 
and delineating character. His reading of 
Becket’s character certainly at the first 
blush, commends itself to us as not improb- 
ably the true one. 

This book, we are. persuaded, definitely 
marks a stage in the prosecution of mediaeval 
Church history. It offers also a_ brilliant 
example of the discovery, statement and 
elucidation of a problem, and of the skilled 
use of material obtained by research. Fin- 
ally, it is delightful to read in a style which 


| together with its clarity and strictness has ay 
unobtrusive but distinct literary grace. We 
found it difficult to lay down. 


Brownie. By George Gissing. With Intro 
ductions by George Everett Hastings, Vin. 
cent Starrett and Thomas Ollive Mabhott' 
(Columbia University Press: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, £1 13s. 6d.). 
N our number for April 5, 1930 (clviii, 

235), we were able, by the kindness of P 
fessor G. E. Hastings, of the University 

Arkansas, to inform our readers of the dis 

covery of a short story by George Gissing, en 

titled ‘ Brownie ’—signed with his initials— 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune. 

Hope was expressed that the story might pre. 

sently be printed, and that hope is fulfi 

in the beautifully printed volume before 

With this we have here as well the six um 

signed stories of which Professor Hastings 

also told us, so that the little harvest of Gis 
sing’s sorrowful time in Chicago now—if we 
accept the attribution of all the unsi 

tales to him—amounts to eleven pieces. Four, 
of which two carry the initials, were re- 
printed from the Pues by P. Covici, 

Chicago, in 1924, 
The tales themselves are mostly in the style 

of Dickens’s short ghost- or murder-stories. 

They have, however, something along with 

| this which does vaguely foreshadow Gissing’s 

| own mature style of thought as well as dic 
tion and Dr. Mabbott can hardly be chidden 
for rashness, since the external evidence is 
likewise pretty good, in roundly declaring 
that the two unsigned ones which here follow 
‘Brownie’ are Gissing’s work. In_ the 
ascription of the more doubtful ones readers 
will doubtless be largely determined by their 
ear, so to speak, for Gissing ; and where that 
is good and consents they will still be willing 
to assent provisionally. It is not claimed—it 
could not be—that the stories are good. The 
work of a very young man, living more or less 
in misery and not yet free from the impedt- 
menta of admirations they were little likely 
to possess great merit. What is good and 
pleasant is the story of their discovery, and 
the zeal and acumen displayed over it. And 

Gissing is a great enough writer for this all 

to be worth while. 


NoTIcEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


in the County of Bucks, and published 


their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, C.2. 
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